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Council of Economic Advisers — A New Start 
By Gerhard Colm 


After the Councilof Economic Advisers had been suspended for 
several months, Congress, by making available $300, 000 for fis- 
calyear 1954, revived that institution and set the Employment Act 
again into full operation. The Council, somewhat modified by the 
President's Reorganization Plan of June 1, 1953, has resumed its 
duties. However, The Midyear Economic Report -- which atcord- 
ing to past practice should have come out in July 1953 -- became 
a casualty of the temporary suspension. 


Dr. Arthur F. Burns, who during the past few months acted as 
the President's economic adviser, has now become the Council's 
chairman. Neil H. Jacoby, Dean of Business Administration at 
Univ. of California (Los Angeles) was named a Council member 
on August 24, when a White House.spokesman also said a third 
member would be named soon. 


It is a fact of great significance that the attempt to kill the Coun- 
cil by denialof appropriations was vigorously and successfully pro- 
tested by the President, by leaders of both parties, and by spokes- 
men for private business and labor unions. By re-establishing the 
Council, the present administration has pledgedits devotion to the 
purposes of the Employment Act. Nevertheless, the fact that this 
institution after existing six and one-half years could come so 
close to its end makes pertinent a review of some of the questions 
that were raised by those whothought thatwe could do without such 
an agency. Examination of these questions may bring into focus 
problems with which the new Council will be confronted. This dis- 
cussion excludes all questions of politics and personalities. 


QUESTION 1: TheEmployment Act was adopted and the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers established when a big postwar de- 
pression was expected. As thedepressionhas not materialized 
after some years, why can't we liquidate the machinery for 
dealing with it? 

(continued on page 2) 
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COMING— 


Selected Studies of NEGRO 
EMPLOYMENT in the South 


Several years ago the Com- 
mittee of the South launched a 
series of Case Studies of bira- 
cial employment practices in 
Southern industry. It did not 
propose to prove or disprove any 
particular theory in this poten- 
tially highly controversial field. 
Rather, the purpose was for 
highly competent Southerners to 
report on existing working rela- 
tionships between Negroes and 
Whites in different kinds of in- 
dustry; on practices and proce- 
dures in plants where the employ- 
ment pattern has shown little 
change as well as where there 
has been a planned program of 
change; and in large and small, 
widely separated cities. 


3 Southern Plants of Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, the 
first of six cases is being re- 
leased September 14. Four ad- 
ditional pamphlets will be pub- 
lished during the fall, before the 
full series is reprinted in book 
form. 


Place advance orders now. 
List and prices 


__ 
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Have the alarmists cried "wolf" once too of- 
ten? The demobilization of the years 1945 to 
1948 didnot bring the widely feared unemploy- 
ment. The end of the postwar restocking 
boom brought only a mild recession in 1949. 
Leveling out of post-Korean rearmament ex- 
penditures has not, at least not yet, brought 
about the business decline expected by many 
economists. 


The long period of high level activity has 
establisheda fine record but it shouldnot lead 
to complacency. The repeated warnings of 
economic analysts made one positive contri- 
bution: they helped to prevent speculative ex- 
cesses and induced corrective action whenever 
inventories appeared to rise unduly. Even 
through these years of prosperity there have 
always been some industries which cut back 
production and readjusted prices. Because 
these adjustments were made in industry after 
industry, in a rotating manner, they did not 
result in a general downturn. 


In economics, we have nothing to fear but 
fear -- andoverconfidence. In spite of the ex- 
perience of the last decade there is no reason 
for overconfidence now, andall reasonto con- 
tinue an attitude of watchful concem. 


A growing economy requires ever widening 
markets for producers and consumers goods. 
When government demand for defense begins 
to level off, a rapid and substantial increase 
in demand by private purchasers will be needed. 
To make the transition from a rising to a fall- 
ing rate of defense spending will require ad- 
justments in the private sphere of the market: 
in prices, wages, consumer and business at- 
titudes. It will also require adjustments in 
the public sphere: in taxes, credit policy, and 
nondefense public programs. ‘These are prob- 
lems on which the President needs the best ad- 
vice he can get. Business, labor, and agri- 
culture must know that the Government is pre- 
paredto act. This knowledge in itselfis con- 
fidence-inspiring and willincrease the chance 
of making the adjustments with a minimum of 
government support. We are notin a situation 
in which we could safely dispense with the 
machinery set up under the Employment Act. 
Infact, we may be close to a situation in which 
the Council of Economic Advisers will have 
to meet a major test. 
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QUESTION 2: If the President needs eco- 
nomic analyses and economic advice, why 
can't they be supplied by the regular gov- 
emment agencies or by private business and 
research institutions? 


It is quite true that an economic report could 
be written by a private research group or by the 
economists of one of those departments which 
contribute most of the statistical data and re- 
search anyway. But the purpose of the Eco- 
nomic Report is not just writing a sound piece 
ofeconomic analysis; the purpose is the prep- 
aration of an economic analysis which can 
serve as a basis for a government-wide pro- 
gram of economic and fiscal policy. This re- 
quires that the analyses and recommendations 
of the Economic Report must represent a high 
degree of agreement among the various de- 
partments. 


The Economic Report cannot be written in 
one comer of the Government or outside the 
Government. All responsible agencies must 
have the feeling that they took part in the proc- 
ess of preparation and that they hadan oppor- 
tunity to be heard on controversial points. 
Minor issues that come up in the process of 
economic review must be thrashed out by a 
group of experts acting for the President. If, 
however, there is disagreement on a major is- 
sue ofanalysis or recommendation, the Presi- 
dent must be made aware of it before the docu- 
ment finds his official approval. Therefore, 
there is a special function to be fulfilled which 
requires an agency giving all its energies 
solely to this purpose and serving only the 
Chief Executive. Suchanagency could not be 
located anywhere except in the Executive Of- 
fice of the President. 


QUESTION 3: Why then can't the function 
of pulling together the work andrecommen- 
dations of the various agencies bestbe met 
by one man in the Executive Office of the 
President rather than by a three-man Coun- 
cil? Does not the existence of three econ-. 
omists, who notoriously disagree among 
themselves, create confusion andrequire a 
coordinator to coordinate the coordinators? 


Whether one or three men better perform that 
function is not a question of principle. Eco- 
“nomic analysis is to a considerable extent a 
matter of judgment. Most economists would 
rather have their opinions checked within a 


group than rely solely on their own judgment, 
particularly when they have to deal with situa- 
tions in which there is disagreement among 
economists within or without the Government. 


A three-man Council is not necessary in 
order to give the President three different points 
ofview. Evena one-man Council could inform 
the President if there were a divergence of views 
on an important issue. Nor is it the function 
of the Council to decide issues of economic 
analysis and economic policy by majority vote. 
Congress in its final legislation on the Em- 
ployment Act rejected the concept of an eco- 
nomic council acting as a "supreme court of 
economics," which was proposed by one of the 
legislative committees. But the Council must 
process the work and recommendations of the 
various departments and act as a channel for 
pertinent economic views of economists wher- 
ever they are: in universities andresearch in- 
stitutions, in business, labor, and farm or- 
ganizations. This requires a great amount of 
contact work with many individuals in all 
these groups. In addition, .the Council must 
direct the work of its own staff, prepare docu- 
ments, give advice on current issues of na- 
tional and international economic policy, and 
work intimately -- as the President has em- 
phasized in a recent message -- with the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. One eco- 
nomic adviser of the President who would be 
expected to do all that would hardly have any 
time left for thinking economic problems 
through for himself. Therefore, it is very de- 
sirable that the chairman of.the Council have 
two associates who canhelp him in discharging 
these functions on the top level. 

* * 

Those who questioned the usefulness of the 
Council may have had in the back of their 
minds a more basic question: whether econ- 
omists andeconomics can really contribute to 
the solution ofour problems. There is a deep- 
seated and understandable scepticism about 
economics as a science. Economists too of- 
ten have made forecasts which tured out to 
be wrong. Forecasts about the future eco- 
nomic development in themselves affect busi- 
ness and consumer behavior and thereby af- 
fect the actual economic development. 


The economist should try to detect mal- 
adjustments which exist or threaten to develop 
in the economic structure and which if not ad- 
justed in time can create a downswing, which 


if not halted in time may develop into a de- 
pression. Suchanalysescan serve a very val- 
uable purpose by pointing out what private and 
public adjustments need tobe made. 


The Council is not just another agency for 
business analysis. Its function in the eco- 
nomic field can be compared only to that of the 
National Security Council in the field of foreign 
relations. It has to evaluate economic intel- 
ligence, advise on economic strategy, andas- 
sure that this country is economically pre- 
pared for whatever contingency may arise. 
This is a big order. Success of this venture 
requires public understanding of what can and 
what cannot be done and it requires the con- 
structive help of all the workers in the field. 


Gerhard Colm is NPA’s Chief Economist and 
author of the widely discussed report “The 
American Economy in 1960” which explored 
adjustments in public and private policies which 
would be needed to obtain full private employ- 
ment with reduced defense expenditures. 


significant 
Activities 


More Private Consumption 


The Chamber of Commerce and CIO each 
published studies this summer exploring the 
same question: How do we maintain a pros- 
perous and growing economy when the defense 
program levels out and begins to decline? 


As Committees on Economic Policy of both 
organizations see it, technological progress 
will continue to raise the economy's output 
potential by around $15 billionper year. With 
defense spending no longer rising and taking 
the lion's share of the gains, private buying 
will have an opportunity to spurt forward. Both 
groups doubt that this happy readjustment will 
take place automatically. Ifitdoesn't, supply 
will outrun demand, labor will be laid off, 
profits will fall. 


A comparison of the two reports reveals a 
remarkably large area of agreement in business 
and labor thinking; the differences are mainly 
those of emphasis. The keystone of agree- 
ment seems to be the belief that questions of 
distribution -- or how to cut the pie -- must 
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be considered in the light of expanding pro- 
duction -- a larger pie. The CIO believes 
rising productivity, stemming from high busi- 
ness investment, is the fountainhead of the 
better material life for all. The C. of C. be- 
lieves business cannot prosper without rising 
markets for consumer goods. 


There is agreement that business invest- 
ment-is likely to decline or at least level off 
after seven years of rapid plant expansion and 
modernization. Personal consumption must 
be the mainstay of economic growth in the 
period ahead. As the CIO puts it: "We are 
thus left with the great economic sector of 
personal consumption to which the country 
must look for new support and spending to 
maintain full employment and full production." 
The C. of C. puts it: "The continued expan- 
sion in economic activity after defense spend- 
ing stabilizes means that increased output 
must be primarily for civilian consumption." 


The CIO feels consumer buying should be 
bolstered by higher wages. The concomitant 
for profits is that they should be maximized 
in the long run through an increasing volume 
of sales rather than high profit margins. The 
C. of C. recognizes business's large respon- 
sibility for prosperity, but emphasizes regular- 
ized investment and aggressive sales promo- 
tion as the channels for its best contribution. 


Both call upon Government to fit policies to 
changing requirements of the economy. They 
agree that tax reduction will be a major stim- 
ulant to demand, and that "built-in" stabili- 
zers (social security payments, unemploy- 
ment insurance, agricultural price supports) 
can be counted on to mitigate a recession. 


On the Federal Budget, they agree that "the 
growth of the economy and not abstract budget 
balancing must be the frame of reference for 
government fiscal policy," to use the CIO's 
words. The C. of C. says, ‘By increasing the 
level of expenditures in times of recession 
when tax revenues are not increasing or are 
falling, the government can exert an upward 
influence on the total volume of demand." 
They also concur on the desirability of a con- 
tinously expanding money supply. 


(A Program for Expanding Jobs and Production. 
From: C. of C. of the U. S., 1615 H St., 
N. W., Wash. 6. 1953. 28 pp. 5S0¢; Main- 


taining Prosperity. From: CIO, 718 Jackson 
W., Wash. 6. 1953. 5l pp. $1) 


Financing Economic Development 


In assisting the economic development of 
countries with insufficient resources of their 
own, it has long been recognized that neither 
private capital nor existing public lending 
agencies, like the IBRD and the Export-Import 
Bank, are able or willing to provide funds for 
nonprofit and non-self-liquidating projects. 
However, such projects -- education, health, 
housing, transportation, communications, and 
power development are principal ones -- are 
frequently necessary for successful private in- 
vestment or self-liquidating public loans. 


To fill this gap, the UN has discussed 
several proposals. The latest is described in 
a reportrecently prepared bya committee of 9 
experts (U. S. member, Wayne C. Taylor, 
Chairman, NPA's Executive Committee and 
member, International Committee). 


The committee recommends that a new UN 
agency -- to be called the Special UN Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED) -- be 
established to make grants-in-aid and low- 
interest, long-term loans to underdeveloped 
countries for financing necessary non-self- 
liquidating projects. SUNFED would obtain 
its resources from annual voluntary contribu- 
tions by member countries and not from fixed 
assessments. It would be governed by an 
Executive Board elected from the members and 
operating by majority vote; would have a full- 
time Director-General and staff, but to the 
maximum practicable extent, would use tech- 
nical personnel now employed by UN agencies. 


SUNFED would begin operations when at 
least 30 countries have pledged not less than 
$250 million for the first two years' budget 
and have indicated their willingness.to make 
a contribution for at least one additional year. 
It would not be permanent but would presum- 
ably be dissolved when the most pressing 
needs had been financed. 


These recommendations were approved by 
the Economic and Social Council at its recent 
meeting and will be submitted for final action 
to the fall session of the General Assembly. 


(UN document E/2381. From: Internatl. Doc- 
uments Service, Columbia Univ., 2960 Bdway., 
New York 27. 1953. 61 pp. 5S0¢) 


Federal Funds for Scientific Research 


The Federal Government has been spending 
about $2 billion annually in recent years for 
scientific research and development. Most 
is used to operate its own research installa- 
tions and to pay for research and development 
services inthe laboratories of industrial (com - 
mercial) organizations. About 15 percent, or 
$300 million, goes to nonprofit institutions 
(defined to include institutions supported by 
State and local governments, such as State 
universities). 


The National Science Foundation is under- 
taking a series of studies relating to various 
aspects of the Government's scientific activ- 
ities. Thefirst is a factual, statistical study 
of funds allocated to nonprofit institutions. 
The second, covering total Federal research 
and development expenditures in fiscal years 
1952 and 1953, probably will be issued the 
middle of September. 


Although the Foundation draws no conclu- 
sions or policy recommendations from the as- 
sembled data on nonprofit institutions, a con- 
siderable amount of interpretive comment is 
supplied. 


Federal research activities at educational 
institutions come in for the most extended 
treatment, since they receive most of the 
funds. About a third of the educational insti- 
tutions equipped for scientific research are 
receiving some of these funds, though the bulk 
is in afew universities having the largest con- 
centration of research capacity. 


The report notes a tendency for federally- 
sponsored research activities to become iso- 
lated from the regular education programs of 
participating schools. This is a result partly 
of the secret nature of much of the work and 
partly of special administrative andaccounting 
problems which arise with the acceptance of 
Federal financing. In view of the number of 
Federal projects carried on by universities 
outside the main stream of university life, the 
Foundation raises the question as to whether 
such work may not be diluting their ability to 

perform traditional functions -- the creation 
- of new knowledge and the transmission of ex- 
isting knowledge. 


Federal Funds 
for Research and Development at 
Nonprofit Institutions 


Percent of Funds 
Fiscal Year 1952 


Administering agency 


Department of Defense 53 
Atomic Energy Commission 36 
Federal Security Agency 5 
Department of Agriculture + 
All other 2 
100 
Recipient institutions 

Educational institutions 87 
Hospitals 1 
Research organizations 10 
Miscellaneous 2 
~ 100 


Character of work sponsored 
Basic research 20 
Applied research and develop- 
ment, and increase in 


R & D plant* 80 
100 
Scientific fields covered 

Physical sciences 72 
Biological sciences 19 
Social sciences 3 
Increase in R & D plant* 6 
100 


* Land, buildings, and equipment 


(Federal Funds for Science: I. Federal Funds 
for Scientific Research and Development at 
Nonprofit Institutions, 1950-51 and 1951-52. 
From: Supt. of Documents, Washington 25. 
1953. 48 pp. 30¢) 


Budget Reform Program 


Beardsley Ruml (Chairman, NPA Business 
Committee and Vice Chairman of the Board) 
presented his personal views on budget reform 
and the feasibility of reducing excise taxes to 
a congressional committee on August 12. His 
estimate ofa $12 billion annual overstatement 
in the Federal Budget was widely reported in 
the press. Statistics supporting his conclu- 
sions naturally came infor less attention. For 
a copy of the testimony and technical appen- 
dices, write to Mr. Ruml, Rm. 305, 608 Sth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 


New Director for The Fund 


Friends of The Twentieth Century Fund and 
admirers of its work who learned with regret of 
the retirement of Evans Clark, The Fund's 
Director for the past 25 years, were pleased that 
J. Frederic Dewhurst was chosen as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Dewhurst, as economist of The 


statistically speaking 


Fund, has had general supervision of all of 
The Fund's research projects for the past 20 
years. During that time, the Clark-Dewhurst 
team has made major contributions to under- 
standing of the country's problems and ways to 
solve them. It is good to knowthat Mr. Clark 
will continue his counsels on The Fund's 
Board, and it is a pleasure to congratulate The 
Fund on its new Executive Director. 


Outlook for Wages 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE 


The buying power of hourly 
wages will probably increase 
at from 2.5 to 3 percent per 
year on the average over the 
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“Losses of NET INTEREST 
Corporations 


NATIONAL INCOME, 1929-1952 


CORPORATE PROFITS 


next decade, according to The 
Twentieth Century Fund's 
monumental study of employ- 
ment and wages in the United 


| 

| 
States. This would be some- | 
what faster than the average | 
| 


annual 2.3 percent increase _ 
between 1929 and 1947. — 


The acceleration in labor's = 
real income is expected to 
come from rapidly advancing 20-— 


technology. A fast growing 
volume of output will mean 
larger shares for all income 
receivers. According to the 
study, there isn't much like- 
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1944 
SOURCE: The Twentieth Century Fund—based on Department of Commerce Statistics 
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lihood that wages will make 


significant gains at the expense of other types of income. The ratio of wages to total national 
income seems to remain comparatively constant in the long run, rising in depressions and wars 


and falling back in peace and prosperity. 


(Employment and Wages in the United States, by W.S. Woytinsky and Associates. From: The 


Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42 Street, New York 18. 


Watch for— 


...-Four Commerce Department studies to be 
published as supplements to the Survey of 
Current Business in September and October: 


@ Income Distribution in the United States 
(personal income by income classes) 

e@ Business Statistics, 1953 Edition (regular 
biennial compilation) 


1953. 777 pp. $7.50) 


e Foreign Investments of the United States 
(results of 1950 census of foreign invest- 
ments sponsored by Technical Cooperation 
Administration) 

@ Income of Hawaii (report using same con- 
cepts as for states). 


(From: Supt. of Documents, Washington 25. 
Prices and pages not set.) 
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Consumers Keep Promise 


Purchases of consumer durable goods so far 
this year have been rupning well above last 
year's rates. This bears out the results of 
"Survey of Consumer Finances," taken jointly 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
Serve System and the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan in January and 


February. At that time consumers told inter- . 


viewers that they were going to be in a buying 
mood this year. Following a preview of the 
findings in March, full results are being pub- 
lished this summer and fall. 


This table shows how consumer buying 
plans in early 1953 compared with the inten- 
tions they expressed in early 1952. For all 
types of durable goods except used cars they 
had raised their sights (but used cars, too, 
have been selling in somewhat larger volume 
this year than last). 


Percentage of Spending 
Units with Definite or 
Probable Plans to Buy 


1952 1953 
New Automobile 4.3 5.8 
Used automobile 4.2 4.2 
Furniture 8.7 41.3 
Television set 5.6 8.1 
Refrigerator 4.6 5.95 
Washing machine 1.8 3.2 


Full results of the 1953 Survey are pub- 
lished in four installments in the Federal Re- 


NPA 
activities 


Inside NPA 


Brainpower on NPA's Board and Committees 
has been boosted during recent months by the 
addition of a number of new members. They 
bring to NPA's work varied experiences and 
points of view, from many parts of the country. 
The new "working members" -- 


On the Board: Walter P. Reuther, President 


of CIO. 


Agriculture Committee: Mrs. Viola Armstrong 


of Indiana Farm Bureau Association, Inc.; 
John A. Baker, Washington Headquarters of 


National Farmers Union: Howard R. Tollev, 
formerly with Department of Agriculture and 


UN's FAO, now Ford Foundation Consultant 
in Washington. 


Business Committee: Morton J. Baum, Exec- 


serve Bulletin, running from the June through 
September issues. They cover respectively 
the general financial position of consumers, 
purchases of durable goods, home ownership 
and rental status, assets and liabilities. 
(Reprints free from the Division of Adminis- 
trative Services, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Washington 25.) 


Correction 


In the June Looking Ahead, the article on 
"Corporate Giving" (p.4) mistakenly said the 
Suit to test the legality of a N. J. statute af- 
fecting corporate contributions involved a grant 
of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). The grant was one 
by the A. P. Smith Manufacturing Company. 


utive Vice President of Hickey-Freeman Co. 
in Rochester; Homer E. Lunken, Vice Presi- 


dent of Lunkenheimer Co. -- a Cincinnati 


metal works. 


Intemational Committee: Richard M. Bissell, 
Jr., former MSA Administrator, then Ford 
Foundation Economist, now heading an eco- 
nomic consulting firm in Washington; John C. 
McClintock, Assistant Vice President, United 
Fruit Company of Boston; George Nebolsine, 

Cahill and Gordon, New York City; Paul H. 
Nitze, former Director of State Department's 
Policy Planning Staff, member, Board of Trus- 
tees and member of the Advisory Committee 
of the School of Advanced International Studies 
of Johns Hopkins University, Bel Alton, Mary- 
land; Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., President of 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Connecticut. 


Committee of the South: Ed Norton, Chair- 
man of the Board of The Television Corpora- 
tion, Birmingham. 


There have been additions, too, to the NPA 
staff -- In Boston, George H. Ellis has ac- 
cepted appointment as Director of Research of 
the Committee of New England. In Washington 
anew Editorial Assistant, Miss Diane Solares, 
will concentrate on Looking Ahead. 


Published This Summer 


Manpower: The Nation's First Resource 
was sent to all NPA members. Purpose of the 
_NPA Special Committee on Manpower Policy 
in this first report was to put together in brief 
and understandable form the numerous seg- 
ments of the complex, urgent manpower prob- 
lem. Questions here are raised on which 
American citizens will have to make policy 
during coming months andyears. At ameeting 
this month the Committee will discuss the 
need for further publications offering policy 
suggestions. 

(From: NPA. Planning Pamphlet No. 83. $1) 


Forests of New England and Fisheries of 
New England, two more in the series of 20 
pamphlets on The Economic State of New 
England, gained wide press attention in the 
area. Clippings we have seen indicate general 
support for proposals that steps be taken to 
extend and improve these two industries which 
are so important to the region's economy. 
(From: NPA. NE Reports 1: and 2, respec- 
tively. 34 pp. and 38 pp. 60¢ each.) 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to Looking Ahead, are sent 
automatically to members of the Association. For informa- 
tion write NPA Membership Department. 


LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission to quote, with usual credit, is granted. 


Editor: Virginia D. Parker 
Asst. Editor: Joan E. Adams 


ROBERT C. TAIT, 
Chairman of NPA's 
Finance Committee 
and member of the 
Board and Business 
Committee, is Presi- 
dent of Stromberg- 
Carlson Company of 
Rochester,New York. 
Prior to this associ- 
ation, Mr. Tait was 
prominent in banking 
activities in Pennsyl 
vania and New York. 
Chairman Tait has nowcompleted organization 
of an NPA Finance Committee and its activi- 
ties are well underway. Members are: Frank 
Altschul, Gilbert W. Chapman, Arde Bulova, 
H. Struve Hensel, Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 

Leland Hazard, Harry A. Bullis, Elmo Roper. 


Checklist of Negro Employment Studies 


3 Southem Plants of International Harvester Compan’ 


. John Hope Il. 
pt. No.6:1, 164 pp.. -- $1.25 to 


A members). 


Four Studies of Negro Employment inthe Upper South. Donald Dewey. 
No.6:2. ($1.25 -- $1 to NPA members). 


Negro Employmeit in the Birmingham Metropolitan Area. Langston 
T. Hawley. No.6:3. ($1.50 -- $1.25 to NPA members). 


Two Case Studies: "In Two Plants of Little Rock, Arkansas," E. W. 
Eckard and B. U. Ratchford; "In Three Companies in the New Orleans 
Area," Howard W. Wissner. No.6:4. ($1.25 -- $1 toNPAmembers). 


Negro Employment in the Chattanooga Area. William A. Wesson. 
No.6:5. ($1.50 -- $1.25 to NPA members). F 
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